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ABSTRACT 



The numbers, family status, educational 
disadvantages, horaelife, income, and employment experience of 
minority youth, primarily blacks, are discussed, utilising much 
supportive statistical data. After presenting the general picture, 
the author narrows his focus to the specific skill and training need 
and deficits of minority youth from slum and poverty neighborhoods. 
Some of the findings of a 6-city Bureau of Labor Statistics Urban 
Employment Survey are elaborated, which describe the job situation 
and other poverty residents. The results show clearly the 



a nd 



for youth _ 

economic and social consequences of many years of neglect 
discrimination, and the poverty and underemployment that are caused 
by lack of skill, training, education, and counseling. The author 

that these advantages while not a panacea, can be tne key 
life for minority youth. (TL) 
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By virtually any measure of economic well»beir_y, Negro workers fare 
worse than their white counterparts. Although soma Negroes have been 
able to break out of the ring of poverty, insecurity and unskilled end 
dead end jobs, many still remain in the Nation's slums and ghettos, 
unable to partake of the general affluence of the society as a whole . 

Even more important, in these poverty neighborhoods many minority youth 
have given clear and unfortunate indications that their future holds very 
little hope for theta to break out of this ring of poverty. 

It is this group of minority youth in poverty neighborhoods — mostly 
Negro— that I would like to discuss this afternoon. But first, let me 
set the staga a bit by describing the characteristic situation in which 
these minority youth live— their numbers , family statue, homelife, income , 
and employment experience. 

Mino rity youth make :up an extreme Ly large segment of the population. 
Mora chan half of the total Negro population la comprised of children and 
0 youth, and minority races account for a greater proportion of the young 

^ than of any otter ego group. About 1 in 7 of oil people under 25 is e 

s -° m emb er of a minority race sa tempered to 1 in Ui of the group over 25. 
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The location of «ninority youth also plays a role in dete raining 
their economic situation. Despite the changes over the past decade, 
Negroes still reside disproportionately in the South— nearly half of 
the Negro population. And when they leave the South, they are segre- 
gated within a relatively few large cities, competing intensively with 
large numbers of similarly situated youth for jobs and services. 

Straight population figures, however, do not really describe the 
living conditions and the hose life of minority children and youth* 

It is well known that the physical and other conditions of home life 
of minority children and youth are not as pleasant as for the white 
majority. Furthermore, a large proportion of Negro children do not 
live with both parents, tfonwhite children were four times as likely 
to liva with neither parent. Furthermore , minority group children were 
ouch more likely to have a working mother, since they have a higher 
incidence of female family heads end of lower family incomes. 

Another disadvantage for many Negro youth is the fact that th iir 
family head is likely to hen low educational attainment, even in the 
case of the child living with both parents. They era also more likely 
to bo living in a substandard housing unit, one that does not meat quality 
criteria of structural sou ndness and plashing facilities. As with houses, 
so with cars; the Negro h o us e ho ld la lass than half so likely than whites 



to have recently bought s now or used auto, 

Nhothsr visaed as the causa or the offset of those problems, Negro 



poverty still remains pervasive , 
whits families lugs narrowed in r 



it years, especially 



between black end 
outside the South. 
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And, sojbq prog 3 C €88 hsB b88& sudg in th® buttlfi agAioBt poverty* Between 
1959 e n d 1969 the eaabe; of family members under 18 living In poverty 
fell from 5.8 Billion to 4 million, a drop of nearly one-third. In 1959, 
one-fifth of the white children and two- thirds of the Negro children were 
living in poverty. By 1969, the figure* had been cut by half— to 10 per- 
cent of tie white children end 38 percent of the minority youth. 

Education, of course , continues to be one of the more critical 
problems for minority youth . While improvements have been made in 
bringing the education level of Negroes up ' that of whites, thare 
continues to be a gap. In the 16-17 age group, Negroes were alraoet 
one-end-e-hatf tinea es likely to have dropped out of school as their 
white counterparts. For 18-21 year olds, the likelihood was 2 to 1. 

It goes without saying, of course, that enrollment and dropout rates 
alone are misleading, for they do not indicate tb# quality of the educa- 
tion that is provided to Negro youth. It has been shown countless times 
tha t there is a gap in Che quality of education being provided to Negro 



and white youth. 

Above all other things, however, the labor market experience of 
Negro youth provides the clearest illustration of the problems that 



beset young Negroes. 

first in importance is the work statue of black youth who have 
Pf f* recently left school and entered the labor market. In general, the 
occupational opportunities fer these youth axe poor* toother for high 
schoo l graduates or for dropout*. Without viable skills to offer, most 




of that# youth earn tied only low-skiUed operative, fen and laborer 
position*} enly a handful find their way into professional, technical. 

I t 
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clerical and aalas fields. For escateple, among black sales, only 1 in 3 
of the gra du ates and 1 in 6 of the dropouts were able to find white collar 
or craftsmen Jobe. And this includes the meet unskilled and menial Jobe 
in these fields. Over two-thirds of the graduates end nearly 90 percent 
of the dropouts were employed in the relatively low skilled , operative, 
laborer, and service worker categories. 

Furthermore, a large number of young people Just out of school 
are able to secure only part-time employment* which is a direct reflection 
of their lack of skills and saleability in the Job market. In the past 
few years, nearly one out of 10 teenage full-time Job seekers were work- 
ing pert time for economic reasons, more than 3 time* the rate for 
persons aged 20 and over. 

But those youth with Jobs — even low skilled, part-time jobs— are 
often the lucky ones, for they at least have work and a source of income. 
Many others are much leas fortunate, as attested to by the very high 
unemployment rates among youth. In 1970, the unemployment rate for black 
youth 16-21 years old, was 25 percent, or one out of every four youth seek- 
ing work. The Jobless rate of teenagers was even higher— 29 percent. 

For many of these unemployed youth, lack of s Job mesas merely 
do'ng without extra pocket money. But for sene it mean* s vital income 
less to their families or even dropping out of school. In say case, a 
saleable skill would obviously provide them with s better change at sore 
protective employment. 

Although these high unemployment rates include the youngster 
still in school seeking a part-time Job and the youngster looking fnr 
temporary work during the summer, the situation is not appreciably 

O 
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better for youth who have loft school to seek perraanen 
as graduates or as dropouts. Of the approximately 1,000,000 new 
graduates seeking work la October 1969, nearly 1 out of five were 
unemp loyed at that time, for those who had dropped out of school, 
nearly one out of four was Jobless. Since economic conditions have 
deteriorated since that time, the problems faced by youngsters who 
have only minimal occupational s' ills to offer when they leave school 
have undoubtedly worsened. 

The difficulties that 1 have enumerated for negro youth 
nationally surely indicate the need for training and counseling young 
people to move thsm Into more useful and more productive Jobe, gut 
it Is in the slums and poverty neighborhoods of our large cities that 
the result of lack of skill and training becomes even more stsrk end 
takes on the dimensions of sn American tragedy. 

to explore the magnitude of the employment problems that 
specifically exist in our slums, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
recently developed the Urban Employment Survey* e date collection 
program established to mstmaiam the employment situation end barriers 
to emp loyment of slum area residents of Mints, Chicago, Detroit, 
Houston, tee Angelee, end mm York City,, The results of the survey 
have shown ell too clearly the economic Mg social eoneeguoncet of 
many years of neglect and diseriminatioa, end the poverty end under- 
employment thst ere caused fay lack of skill* education, training, 
met counseling* let me describe the Job situation for youth mad other 
poverty residents a# enervated by this survey* 

O 
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First, tbs BIS survey showed diet workers in these poverty 
areas— who srs largely black— had sot completed as much schooling as 
their counterparts in the Nation as a whole. Fever ty area workers 18 
years and over averaged 10.8 yeers of school completed, compared with 
an average of well over 12 years for all the Nation’s workers. Further- 
more, only two- fifths of the workers in these areas had completed 4 years 
of high school or more, compared to three-fifths of the workers In the 
Notion as a whole. These gaps in years, oli course, cannot take into 
account the quality of die education in slum areas, which, as 1 
remarked earlier, is generally accepted as being inferior. 

When we look at the jobs that youth from these areas hold, we 
see that low-status, low-paying jobs represent the primary means of 
livelihood for young workers. Poverty area youth ere especially con- 
centrated in the semi-skilled and unskilled blue-collar jobs* occupa- 
tions which have exhibited only slow growth in the post- World liar II 
period and which are characterised by relatively high unemployment and 
cyclical instability, youth tv m poverty neighborhoods elan turn e 
disproportionate share of the service job*. Although service occupa- 
tions have undergone rapid growth la the peat 20 years, many of tea 
slum area youth still remain employed in the lowest status* lewest- 
payi&at service jobs. Furthermore, only 5 percent of the poverty eraa 
youth told tto low-unemployment , high growth pro fes s ional * technical 
and managerial jobs. 




Again* (hose with jobs may be tha lucky oms^ In general, job- 
less rates far youth in these slum areas were 2 to 3 times ss high ss 
teenage rates in the Waited States as a whole*. Nearly one in three 
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youth in the TIES ilia areas was unemployed at the time the survey was 
ta ken— the July 1949- June 1970 period— a time when unemployment had not 
yet risen to current l&vels. In one city** poverty area— Lea Angeles- 
40 percent of the Negro youth were unemployed. 

Another measure of the employment problems of youth in slum 
areas is their sporadic work experience during the year. Mora than 
half of the slum youth who worked or looked for work were unemployed 
at some time during the year, a far larger proportion than in the 
Hation as a whole. 

But, high «* these jobless rates ere, they do not tell the full 
story , for They reflect only the Job problem of those young people who 
are actively seeking work. They do not include young workers who, 

they may want and need jobs, are not looking for work. Hearly 
46 percent of the youth in these arose who were not in the labor force 
indicated they wanted a job. The numbers of these youth— many of whom 
had all but given up hope of finding meaningful work— only provide 
additional evidence of the importance of skills and training to the 



Earnings levels , of course, provide e simple measure of the 
ggaBBBta success that Eagre youth Lava had. aa wall as indicating what 
nay be ahead for many •* dm youngsters still in school who do aet 
actulra the necessary training. About half of the young workers in 
the IBS areas reported earning leas than $*5 a week, About the agpiva- 
tent of the current Federal minimum wage for e 40-hour week. H**ian 
weekly earning* for ell youth were lee* then $70 e meek# 
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Such low individual earn Inga have aa obvious la^sact on not oaly 
tiie attitude towards work of the youth* but also affect the family 
income in slum areas. As a result* a disproportionate number of 
poverty area youth are members ©f families with very low yearly 
incases* About 1 in 6 UES area families with 4 parsons or more 
reported incomes of less than $3*500 during the previous 12 months, 
about the same as the "poverty level'* developed by the Social Security 
Administration. Thus the fruits of low earnings may affect the entire 

family. 

In pointing out the unenviable economic position in Which 
tuany of oar minority youth find themselves* I hope 1 hsve made it 
dear as to why education* training* and skills are of such vital 
Importance. I hope that 1 have made it squally claar that our currant 
crop of young paopla need to anter the jab world better prepared than 
those youth already in the job market. In a society such as oura 
which recognizes the Importance of education* training, and counsel- 
ing, wad has the resources to provide it* we can no longer permit so 
— ,- y 0 £ out young people to embark on a lifetime of work without tea 
tools necessary to provide meaningful, self* respecting, and decent 
paying jobs. Although occupational training and counseling is not 
tee sole answer* ter many it can he the hoy Aidi cpnnn the door to 
o sere satisfying life. 





